LITERARY TASTES IN VIRGINIA BEFORE POE 
By RicHARD BEALE Davis 


In Virginia, as in all the South, the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century was a literary interregnum, a negative period 
in which country gentlemen looked back with complacent satis- 
faction on Pope and Addison. For these planters the world of 
letters was completely and finally populated. Not only did they 
never dream of future Transcendentalism or Poeian aestheticism ; 
they were equally unconscious of the Lake and Cockney schools. 
To be sure, Jefferson had shown some political and philosophical 
leanings which were one day to be labelled romantic, but even 
he seemed unaware of literary significances in the trend of thought 
he advocated. The Old Dominion was asleep in Augustan auster- 
ity, a sleep undelighted and unhorrified by the slightest whisper 
or echo of screams from the Gothic castle or of the roar of the 
mountain torrent. 

So runs the legend. Most commentators on the period fol- 
low it without qualification. The able and careful Vernon L. 
Parrington, even though he dates his Romantic Revolution in 
America from 1800, is moderate yet positive in summing up the 
position : 


The literary renaissance of Virginia began in the late 
twenties when the English romantic movement reached the 
quiet plantations. Tull then the Virginia mind had lingered 
pleasantly in the twilight of the liberal eighteenth century, 
following ways of thought it had learned of revolutionary 
France, and writing with a leisurely finish it had learned of 
Augustan England. 


One can find little quarrel with the fundamental tenets of 
this statement. There are certain things about it, however, which 
require definition and some alteration or distinct qualification. 
In the first place, if by literary renaissance is meant a romantic 
stirring to new activity, then the movement no more “began” in 
Virginia in the late twenties than it did in New or old England. 
The English romantic movement proper as represented by Scott 
and Burns and Byron was a definite influence on thought a good 
decade before 1825; and the roots of romanticism, represented in 
the poetic and fictional schools of sensibility, were a moulding in- 
fluence in both thought and style from the very beginning of the 
century. Scott would never have been enjoyed had not the Vir- 
ginian been prepared for him by Ossian and Tristram Shandy 
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and Scottish Chiefs, and by the native essays and biographies of 
Wirt and his circle. 

In the second place, if “leisurely writing’ is to be the sum- 
mary of the literary style of the period, it must be considered a 
style developing partly at least away from Addison and Swift and 
the coffee-houses. These Virginians use the essay, and use it 
frequently, for the same purposes for which the Tatler and the 
Spectator used it, but the reverie of Rousseau and the whimsy 
of Sterne have given it a vocabulary and tone not entirely Augustan. 

Again, “thought” may have been preeminently French in its 
derivation, but much of it came wa Burke and Chatham and 
Godwin. With the exception of Jefferson and Gilmer, the aver- 
age educated gentleman knew the English philosophers far better 
than he did the French. 

In other words, the Virginia mind in that first quarter of the 
century had not always “lingered.” In some respects it had 
moved forward, quietly, toward the ways of thinking and writ- 
ing which were to dominate the century. Even the so-called 
plantation romanticism was prepared for some decades before the 
time usually set for its advent. The work of Kennedy and 
Caruthers, and of the later John Esten Cooke, in the succeeding 
period, was not a mere outgrowth of Walter Scott’s romances 
applied to Virginia life, but in part of a mood and attitude develop- 
ing definitely from the beginning of the century. One has only 
to examine the writings of the period, writings formal and in- 
formal, to understand this. 

There is at least one well-defined group, and a larger number 
of individuals more-or-less connected with it, whose pronounced 
preferences in belles-lettres and in the utilitarian forms indicate 
very clearly what the literatt among the gentlemen were reading 
and writing. Some of these gentlemen have been used hitherto 
as examples to prove that the eighteenth century still ruled in the 
intellectual life of the commonwealth: they present, therefore, a 
fair-enough citation in an attempt to prove that the force of that 
rule was slackening. 

This circle acknowledged Richmond as its headquarters and 
William Wirt as its leader, but it included representatives from 
every section of the state. Whenever the General Assembly or 
the Supreme Court of Appeals were in session, to the capital they 
flocked. Abel P. Upshur of the Eastern Shore, Dabney Carr of 
Winchester and Albemarle, Littleton W. Tazewell of Norfolk, 
John Randolph of Roanoke, David Watson of Louisa were some 
of the better-known among them. Settled in the city they found 
former plantation neighbors, lawyers like William F. Wickham, 
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Francis Walker Gilmer, and William Wirt himself. There were 
certainly no formal meetings: some gentlemen were not even on 
good terms with others of the group. But they all possessed 
mutual friends, and they spent long hours over bowls of punch 
reading and discussing Ossian or Scott or the Edinburgh Review. 
One would read his latest “little bagatelle” and ask for criticism. 
Afterwards it might be printed privately and circulated among a 
wider group of acquaintances, or it might be sent to the En- 
quirer. If there were a series of essays, and there was sufficient 
encouragement from friends and the general public, the author 
might have them re-issued in book form. One of these little 
volumes actually went through twenty-one editions. 

Between legislative and judicial sessions the group carried 
on a lively and voluminous correspondence, wrote more essays 
for their own volumes or for friends’ series, and read greedily 
and sometimes widely. Some of them wrote formally in many 
widely-differing fields. Others, like Randolph, confined their 
public utterances to speeches before Congress or the Legislature. 
All left hundreds or thousands of letters. 

It is to this double source, published writings and personal 
letters, that one must turn in order to measure the manner and 
the amount of their romanticism and classicism. Of the two 
divisions of evidence, the correspondence is the more trust- 
worthy, for the printed work reflects national fashion as well as 
sectional and personal taste. Of the the two proofs, it is natural, 
however, to begin with the lesser. The publications considered are 
the work of two of the more distinguished of the Richmond 
hiteratt. 

William Wirt and Francis Walker Gilmer were brothers-in- 
law, able lawyers who never seriously considered taking up 
literature as a profession. They remained strict amateurs, writing 
“to beguile ... the ennui of an idle hour.”! Wirt, a Marylander 
of German-Swiss parentage, came to Virginia as a young man, 
married into the fine Gilmer family of Albemarle, and made 
lasting friends of Jefferson, Dabney Carr, and other influential 
gentlemen in the region in which he settled. Good-natured, emo- 
tional, a keen and indefatigable lawyer, he rose rapidly in his 
profession. He reached the height of his fame as an orator in 
his speeches in the Aaron Burr trial, and the height of his pro- 


fessional ambition as Attorney-General of the United States under 
Monroe. 


1Gilmer, F. W., Sketches, Essays, and Translations, p. xiii. 
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Gilmer,? eighteen years Wirt’s junior, shared some qualities 
with his relative and friend, but in breadth of interests went beyond 
the older man. A brilliant lawyer of more promise than accom- 
plishment, he died prematurely at thirty-six. Jefferson called him 
the best educated Virginian since the Revolution, and sent him to 
Europe to secure the first faculty for the University of Virginia. 
Gilmer numbered among his personal friends many of America’s 
most distinguished thinkers. Scholar George Ticknor of Boston, 
physician Caspar Wistar of Philadelphia, and scientist Joseph 
Correa,®? Portugese minister at Washington, wrote to him regularly, 
or acompanied him on literary or scientific “excursions” along the 
Atlantic coast. 

At first glance their work seems to fit Parrington’s descrip- 
tion exactly: Addisonian or Augustan prose. General American 
critical opinion appears to be corroborated. A closer scrutiny, 
however, reveals the necessity of adding another qualifying adjec- 
tive for prose kin to neither Addison nor Augustus. 

Wirt has been called on good authority* the most influential 
and widely read essayist of his generation in America. His British 
Spy, Old Bachelor, and Rainbow were imitated, North and South, 
from their very first appearance® to the threshold of the Civil 
War. The Letters of a British Spy, a collection of essays appear- 
ing originally in newspapers, was the first. Much of its popularity 
was due to the orthodox Augustan tradition applied to American 
life: the Spy comments on national and sectional customs, tradi- 
tions, eminent men, even beautiful women, as well as on scientific 
and political theories, very much as Will Honeycomb, Sir Andrew 
Freeport, or the Spectator himself commented on life in the age 
of Queen Anne. By the happy choice of the British Spy, how- 
ever, Wirt could say things about his contemporaries which Ad- 
dison and Steele could never say of theirs. Everyone in America 
expected an Englishman, even a literary puppet of an Englishman, 
to be critical of Jonathan. But there is only a touch of satiric 
realism here: Wirt would not have dreamed of offending, in the 
manner of Dean Swift any more than in the manner of Sinclair 
Lewis. Actually it leads off in another direction, for the Spy 
allowed his creator to hark back to Virginia’s glorious past, to sigh 
for the days of yore, and thus begin a romanticizing® of that 
past in a manner which led to the plantation novel. Wirt’s ladies 


2 Gilmer, 1790-1826 (D. A. B.) and Wirt, 1772-1833 (D. A. B.), and 
Trent, W. P, English Culture in Virginia. 

3 Davis, R. B., Forgotten Scientists in Old Virginia (in the Va. Mag. 
of History & Biography, April, 1938). 

4 Trent, W. P., A History of American Literature, p. 281. 

5 Beginning with the British Spy, 1803. 

6 Cf. Parrington, The Romantic Revolution in America. 
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might be sentimental heroines from Richardson and Mrs. Radcliffe, 
but so also were Rowena and Rose Bradwardine, and the Southern 
beauties of Kennedy and Caruthers. The famous description of 
the blind preacher Waddell may be artificial, but it is a connect- 
ing link between kindred scenes in the eighteenth century senti- 
mental novel and the mid-nineteenth Virginia romance; for here 
is one of Sterne’s characters done at first hand, from life, and ona 
Virginia roadside. 

The Old Bachelor and The Rainbow, later attempts to capital- 
ize on the success of the Spy, are more purely Addisonian than 
their immediate model. In his life of Patrick Henry, however, 
Wirt comes again close to romance. When Wirt began this 
painstaking study, he found blemishes in the character of his hero 
which troubled him. With the utmost care he suppressed them: 
the result is a Henry seen only in full dress—the full blown 
romantic hero. A contemporary could write’: 


Your judgment of Mr. Wirt’s biography of my friend 
Mr. Henry is in exact unison with my own. I have read it 
with more delight than Scott’s romances in verse or prose, 
or Miss Porter’s Scottish Chiefs and other novels. 


Gilmer’s writings have received far less attention than Wirt’s, 
and perhaps deservedly so. The man himself has been discussed 
as scholar and scientist by Professor Dumas Malone in the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, and by others in other ways in 
a few monographs® and an unpublished biography; but in im- 
mediately available sources even the student of historical litera- 
ture will find little more than mere mention of his essays. Bev- 
eridge in his life of Marshall acknowledges Gilmer’s Sketches of 
American Orators as one of his most reliable and keenly analytical 
sources ; Bruce does much the same in his life of John Randolph. 
In his own day Gilmer enjoyed a sound though somewhat limited 
reputation as the author of the sketches, of a reply to Bentham’s 
essay in defense of usury, and of a geological article giving the first 
generally accepted theory of the formation of the Natural Bridge. 
A friend was able to write from abroad that Gilmer’s theory of 
the Natural Bridge had been translated into French by the cele- 
brated Professor Pictet of the University of Geneva as the only 


7 Kennedy, J. P., Life of Wm. Wirt, II, p. 51. 

8 Trent, W. P., Engl. Culture in Va. (Johns Hopkins Studies in Hist. 
& Polit. Sc., 1889); Davis, J. H., Francis Walker Gilmer: Prodigy and 
Prophet (Southwestern Univ. Bulletin, 1934); Davis, R. B., Forgotten 
Scientists in Old Va. (Va. Mag. Hist. & Biog., April, 1938) ; Davis, R. B., 
The Life, Letters, and Essays of Francis Walker Gilmer: A Study in Va. 
Lit. Culture in the First Quarter of the Nineteenth Century (U. Va. Ab- 
stracts of Dissertations. 1936). 
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possible solution of the problem. And Wirt was able to write 
from Washington that literary Americans or Britishers travelling 
southward always asked for two men in Virginia, Gilmer and the 
religious editor Dr. John H. Rice. 

Gilmer was less of a sentimentalist and more of a scientist 
and political economist than his friend Wirt, but the slender little 
volume of his collected writings, in which the Sketches and Usury 
bear the honored places, gives evidence that he too was touched 
by the emotions. Gilmer was such a fine French scholar that he 
had been suggested by Jefferson to duPont as the person to 
translate the latter’s great treatise on a national system of educa- 
tion. That translation is another story,? but the concern here is 
that Gilmer’s collected work contains a handful of translations 
from the French, an Englishing of the things in Gallic literature 
which interested him most. One is a ‘Treatise on Natural Right,’ 
by Quesnay, “from the collection entitled “Physiocracy.’”’ Here 
Gilmer touches the agrarian romanticism of his friend Jefferson. 
Of more significance, however, is the selection and sympathetic 
rendition of a part of Rousseau’s Les Reveries du Promeneur 
Solitaire.° Sentimental and pseudo-scientific it is, but it might 
have contributed as much to Wordsworth as the Graveyard School 
did. Herel! is sincerity and enthusiasm, in English interpreta- 
tion and in French original: 


Brilliant flowers, enamelled meadows, cooling shades, re- 
freshing rivulets, thickets, verdure, purify my imagination, 
sullied by these hideous images; my soul, dead to all great 
emotions, is no longer affected but by sensible objects: I 
have no longer anything but sensations, and it is only 
through them that I experience pain, or pleasure. Drawn 
by the smiling objects which surround me, I consider them, 
I contemplate them, I compare them, and finally learn to 
class them: behold me, then, so far a botanist, as it is neces- 
sary for him to be, who desires to study nature, only to find 
new reasons for admiring and loving her. 


This sensitiveness to nature remained with Francis Gilmer 
to the very last. One beautiful morning a few days before his 
death, wasted by long months of disease, he said’? to his brother 
Peachy: 


9 Chinard, Gilbert, The Correspondence of Jefferson and duPont de 
Nemours, p. Xcix. 

10 Ouevres Completes de J. J. Rousseau (1833), XIII, p. 422 ff. 

11 Sketches, Essays, and Translations, p. 165. 

12Wm. J. Robertson Papers, U. Va. Library, Peachy R. Gilmer’s 
“The Death Particulars of F. W. Gilmer.” 
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. . . Quoting some Frenchman whose name I forget. 
“Carry me to the window and let me look around for the 
last time, upon La Belle Nature,’ & smiled. 


One must admit that these published ephemera are in them- 
selves insufficient proof of anything. But when these Virginia 
gentlemen found themselves “off the record,” what did they write 
and what did they read? Again, as the chief producers among 
the literati, Wirt and Gilmer will serve for the group. In addi- 
tion consider John Randolph of Roanoke, who worked out what- 
ever creative urge was in him in crackling speeches before Con- 
gress or in letters to his friends. The three form a fair-enough 
representation of the private literary views of the period. In cer- 
tain qualities Wirt and Randolph were at opposite extremes with 
Gilmer somewhere between them. Wirt had as many friends as 
Randolph had enemies; yet both loved the younger Gilmer. Wirt 
and Randolph only bowed formally when they met in Washington, 
but both wrote long and affectionate letters to their common 
friend. Wirt strove to please, Randolph took pleasure in angering ; 
yet both were sentimental enough to wish that they might have been 
poets. 

This sentimentality has more than an innate source in each 
case, and in each case the other sources are rather easy to trace. 
Hardly a single letter passes from Wirt to Gilmer, or from 
Randolph to Gilmer, which does not make the reader aware, 
by direct quotation and allusion or unmistakable paraphrase, of 
what their reading tastes were. 

J. P. Kennedy!® has been requoted many times in his state- 
ment that Wirt arrived in Virginia with three books in his library 
which remained the determining influences on his life: Blackstone, 
Don Quixote, and Tristram Shandy. Don Quixote left the least 
mark. Wirt must soon have added a set of Smollett, for Tom 
Bowling, Roderick Random, and Commodore Trunnion are men- 
tioned almost as frequently as Brother Shandy and Corporal Trim. 
The brilliant lawyer never apologized for his tastes. His letters 
to legal colleagues, members of the judiciary, or personal friends 
are, as Parrington points out, replete with classic quotation, but 
they are equally full of the less-elegant whimsical and sentimental 
nonsense of Sterne. Any situation was excuse for an allusion’: 


... 90 this is Philadelphia! Humph! as Sterne said of 
Paris. And what is there in Philadelphia to make such a 
mighty fuss about... . 


13 Author of The Life of Wm. Wirt, Two Vols., Putnam, N. Y., 1849. 
14 Kennedy, Life of Wm. Wirt, IT, p. 102. 
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Even in so serious a situation as his prosecution speech in 
the trial of Burr, Wirt brought! in his favorite author : 


. . . I cannot promise to interest you by any classical 
and elegant allusions to the pure pages of Tristram Shandy. 
I cannot give you a squib or a rocket in every period... . 


And whimsical humor was not all from the king’s jester. 
A burst of tears over a well-played musical composition or the 
wringing of the emotions at a performance of Home’s Douglas 
inevitably brought to mind similar effects of sensibility in Tristram 
Shandy or The Sentimental Journey. 

Wirt’s favorite poets were not the pure classicists: Pope and 
Dryden he almost ignores. Gray, Hervey, Young, and Ossian are 
the verse-makers he admired, the last especially. Allusions again 
are frequent: 


. .. having no pretension to poetry, either Ossianic or 
Horation. . . .16 


. . . Rhyme, McPherson says, is merely a mechanical 
business. . . .17 


. . . They are the music which Ossian describes ‘The 
memory of joys that are past—pleasant and mournful to 
the soul... .18 


Wirt could quote Virgil or Horace, even Catullus, hour on 
hour, or Shakespeare, or Milton. But he despised Samuel Johnson 
as much as Gilmer did.!9 He admired Beattie and Burns, and 
thought Sheridan the diamond among dramatists. He wished he 
might write a play like The Rivals. Among his contemporaries 
he read Scott, Irving, and the elder Disraeli with more-or-less 
qualified approval, and the Edinburgh Reviewers with the usual 
American mixture of hostility and respect. As for standards by 
which contemporary work might be judged, he turned usually to 
his predecessors, rarely to eminent living authors foreign or 
domestic. 

His tastes, then, were eighteenth century, but in no single 
case were they primarily classic. The school of sensibility, the 
graveyard poets, the sentimental whimsy of Sterne, the political 


15 Kennedy, Life of Wm. Wirt, I, p. 168. 
16 [bid., I, p. 147. 

17 Tbid., I, p. 194. 

18 [bid., II, p. 137. 

19 Cf. below. 
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emotionalism of Burke—these struck the responsive chord. Once, 
when turning over in his mind the literary fields into which he 
might venture, Wirt reasoned to a friend”: 


Now, put on your considering cap, and get upon your 
wool-sack. I ask again, now that you are seated, and your 
‘head like a smoke-jack,’ what kind of writings embrace the 
widest circle of readers, and bid the fairest to flourish in 
never-fading bloom. Answer: Well-written works of the 
imagination. If you say political works, count the readers 
of Hamilton and Madison [and compare] with those of 
Walter Scott and Lord Byron. If you choose to institute 
the comparison between the lighter works of the imagina- 
tion, you will find ten to one in favor of the latter. Robert- 
son’s Charles Fifth, for example, and Tristram Shandy. 

I am not speaking of the grade and quality of this 
fame, but of the spread, the propagation and continuity of 
the article. ‘But I would rather have a small quantity of the 
first grade than a larger quantity of the second.’ Perhaps 
you would. All I can say about it is, de gustibus non est 
disputandum. J would rather have a thousand dollars in 
bank-notes, earned by innocent pleasure, than a hundred 
guineas in gold, procured by marshing and ditching. 

Besides, as to the grade itself, I am not quite so clear 
that the man of whom it was truly said, 


Each change of many-coloured life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new, 


does not deserve a fame as high and rich as the man who 
relates successfully the crimes of nations, or disentangles 
ever so dexterously the political skein. This being the case, 
suppose a man to write for fame, what course should he take? 


“Well written works of the imagination” clearly means belles- 
lettres, whether classic or romantic. No thorough-going Addison- 
ian or Augustan would have chosen Sterne, Byron, and Scott, 
carefully or carelessly, as representative of English literature, 
even though the nineteenth century was well begun. 

Randolph, like Wirt, was personally as sentimental as the 
things he read. Lonely, introspective, he spent long weeks on his 
Southside plantation surrounded only by his household servants. 
His only outlet was correspondence, and he poured out his heart 


5 20 cama Life of Wm. Wirt, I, p. 348. To Dabney Carr, August 
, 1815. 
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to young Gilmer, whom he regarded, as Jefferson did, as the 
future hope of Virginia. The irascible, ironic Randolph off guard?! 
is a strange and interesting figure: 


. After all, altho I have never made a verse in my 
life, not even a jingle, I have sometimes thought my tempera- 
ment was that of the poet rather than of the public speaker. 


or? ; 

I sometimes look towards my gate, not as Sir 
Arthur Mandour, who looked out upon his long avenues, for 
there is no feeling of ennui in my case, but with a gushing 
of the heart towards the individual whom I picture to myself 
as riding or driving up. If I were a poet in fact as well 
as in temperament, I would embody in verse “feelings that 
lie too deep for tears.” as I am not, J must refer you to 
the Lake School, whose productions I have never read and 
probably never shall... . 


Though Randolph may never have read Lyrical Ballads, he 
read Scott’s verse and prose romances as fast as he could get 
them. He waited for no American editions, but bought the ex- 
pensive English originals as soon as they reached Washington 
or Richmond. His letters are as full of Scott as Wirt’s are of 
Sterne. Sometimes the novelist disappointed him??: 


. Since I saw you I have read nothing new. I strove 
to wade through the Monastery which cannot be by the au- 
thor of Waverley. But if I have read nothing new I have 
dipped frequently and sometime deeply into the pure wells 
of ‘English undefiled.’ A lingering illness that confined me 
to my house and its immediate environs gave me a leisure 
and inclination to take a full draught of Chauser and Dryden. 
At present however I am as stupid as if I had never read 
anything better than the fashionable Reviews and Journals. 


Upon reception of a volume of essays from Gilmer he wrote?4: 


Many thanks, my dear Sir, for your kind present, which 
I received by yesterday’s mail. I have perused it with a 
degree of attention and interest that no publication has, for 


21 Speed, J. G., The Gilmers in America, pp. 61 ff. March 15, 1817. 
22From the John Stewart Bryan MSS. July 22, 1821. 
23 Ibid., July 1, 1820. 
24 Speed, J. G. The Gilmers in America, pp. 67 ff. 
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a long time, excited in me; always saving and excepting 
My Landlord’s Tales. . . 


Again? : 


... [ had intended to spend my Christmas in the coun- 
try, but am too infirm to venture out: so here [ sit and 
cower over the fire like the Fisherman’s mother in the Anti- 
quary. I have endeavoured to procure something I could 
read, but Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews excepted we 
[members of Congress, or Americans, or Virginians?| are 
not a reading people, unless newspapers be reading... . 


Randolph is more nearly the typical lay reader than either 
Gilmer or Wirt. With less formal education than the other two, 
his tastes were simple outgrowths of what fell in his way. Cer- 
tainly the rose-colored episodes of Scott engaged his attention 
far more than all the dignified coolness of the Augustans, con- 
temporary or otherwise. 

Although Francis Gilmer died before either Randolph or 
Wirt, he represented a later generation in chronology and in many 
of his preferences. He shared their enthusiasms, but he added 
many others of his own. In sharing he was partially, at least, 
paying tribute to the tastes of two older friends he admired. But 
he seems as well-grounded in Scott as Randolph and in Sterne 
as Wirt. He alludes casually to Dousterswivel in The Anti- 
quary, mentions again some person who is “a sort of Rob Roy,” 
and even gaily informs?® Randolph concerning a new romance the 
latter evidently had not read: 


... You are much in the right; I do sometimes visit 
your niece with the brow & forehead of Minna and the 
gaiety of temper of her sister Brenda (for all of which see 
the Pirate)... 


Among Wirt’s favorite authors he also roamed. He could 
quote back at the Attorney-General passages from Tristram Shandy 
and The Sentimental Journey, or remind him of the exploits of 
Commodore Trunnion. He shared with Wirt a fairly unusual 
interest in the Elizabethan Anatomy of Melancholy, and the two 
frequently referred to the book as they read it over a considerable 
period. 


25 From the John Stewart Bryan MSS. December 24, 1820. From 
Washington. 

26 Gilmer Collection, Va. State Library, Jan. 5, 1822, or Tyler’s Quar- 
terly, VI, pp. 188 ff. 
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But Gilmer goes further. Jefferson had not called him the 
best-educated Virginian since the Revolution for nothing. Two 
years at William and Mary were neither the beginning nor the 
end of Gilmer’s learning. Of his youth Wirt wrote?’ in later 
years : 


It was curious to hear a boy of seventeen years of age, 
speaking with fluency and even with manly eloquence, and 
quoting such names as Boerhave, Van Helmont, Van Sweiten, 
together with Descartes, Gassendi, Newton, Locke, and 
descanting on the system of Linnaeus with the familarity 
of a veteran professor. He lived, however, to reduce the 
chaos to order and was, before he died, as remarkable for the 
digested method as the extent and accuracy of his attain- 
ments— 


All these scientists and philosophers, from his father’s own 
library, were but a fraction. Gilmer wrote confidently and 
familiarly of a curiously-assorted host: Moliére, Turgot and the 
French physiocrats, Gil Blas, Martinus Scriblerus, Swift, Pope, 
Xenophon, Plutarch, Ovid, Virgil, Homer (in Greek), Tyrteaus. 
He begged Wirt and David Watson, another member of the 
group who had contributed to The Old Bachelor, to lay the 
foundations for a native Virginia drama based on Sheridan and 
Goldsmith. He admired Burns extravagantly. On his mission 
to England he became acquainted with Jeffrey and Brougham of 
the Edinburgh Review and was entertained by them. He supped 
with Winthrop Mackworth Praed at Cambridge and could quote?’ 
from the young poet’s Chancellor’s Medal Poem for 1824. Thomas 
Campbell became a personal friend who sent messages to America 
by him. 

What one is to expect from a young man who had scoured 
most of the past and rubbed elbows with much of the present is an 
interesting question. Actually Gilmer remained a literary con- 
servative with definite romantic leanings. His violent en- 
thusiasms were few. Among them was a pronounced interest in 
the historic and romantic past of Virginia, shown in his spon- 
sorship of an American edition®® of Captain John Smith’s The 
General Historie of Virginia. He believed it to be the most sig- 
nificant and interesting book ever done on the country, and went 
to considerable trouble and expense to have the original MS. in 


27 Introduction to Gilmer’s Sketches, Essays, and Translations, p. v. 

28 Letter to P. R. Gilmer in Trent, Eng. Culture in Va., pp. 83 ff. 

29 Smith, Captain John, The True Travels ... etc., From the London 
edition of 1629. Richmond, Va., Franklin Press, 1819. 
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Lambeth Palace copied and compared with the London edition 
of 1629. He goes past Bishop Percy and Scott in careful anti- 
quarianism. 

In poetry he leaned a little to the left of center, if his letter 
of advice®® to a favorite niece is any standard by which to judge. 
Always granting that he is talking down to a young girl, one still 
feels that he is discussing what he really enjoys most. 


You cannot study the English poets too much, unless 
in reading them, you omit history, geography &c. I am pleased 
to hear that Milton is your favorite. Excepting Gray’s im- 
mortal elegy, I believe I should agree with you, that L’Allegro 
and Penseroso are two of the most beautiful of the little 
poems, in the language. lLycidas is also a favorite with me; 
notwithstanding the shallow, presumptuous, & malignant 
criticism of Sam. Johnson; whose diabolical depreciation of 
Milton, and rancorous envy of Gray, have ever made me 
impatient of the man. Dryden’s ode to St. Cecelia seems to 
me one of the finest specimens of composition in English 
poetry; I hope you will include it with the other three, & 
commit them all, & as many more as you can, to memory. 
Recalling them will amuse you when you have no books, and 
every time they pass thro’ your mind, you will discover some 
beauty not remarked before. 

Two critics and scholars here, had a dispute the other 
day, which was the word, “babbled,” or “bubbled,” in the 
verse of Grays elegy 


“There at the foot of yonder nodding beach 
That wreathes its old fantastic root so high, 
His listless length at noontide would be stretch 
And pore upon the brook that b-bbled by” 


They referred the matter to me, for novelty and difficulty; 
without looking at the book, I was for “bubbled,” because 
“to pore,” is to look upon intently, and therefore the quality 
of the brook thus described, should be one which addresses 
itself to the eye, which “babbling” by no means could, except 
in Ireland. My copy, however, has it “babbled,’ tho’ the 
London copies are different. I recommend you to look into 
this matter, & give me your opinion in so doubtful & im- 
portant a case... 


30 Wm. J. Robertson Collection, U. Va. Library, March 16, 1823, to 
Emma W. Gilmer. 
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In drawing conclusions, one might object that Randolph, 
Gilmer, and Wirt represent the more alert minds of the age and 
are not indicative of general tastes. But they are indicative: only 
the scale has been heightened a little. One has but to turn to the 
letters?! of Dabney and Frank Carr, of Abel P. Upshur, of Wm. 
F. Wickham, of B. W. and T. W. Leigh, of George and Henry St. 
George Tucker. There are the same tendencies. 

Did the Virginia mind, then, “linger pleasantly in the twilight 
of the liberal eighteenth century, following ways of thought it 
had learned of revolutionary France, and writing with a leisurely 
finish it had learned of Augustan England?” One must repeat 
that in the main it did. But from the revolutionary France of 
Rousseau it followed literary as well as political thought, and from 
England it learned to write and to read what Pope and Addison 
and Swift would never have approved. The new era is not just 
around the corner in the first quarter of the nineteenth century: 
it lies straight ahead, in plain view. 

The figure is perhaps too obvious: the rising romantic moon 
in its first quadrant is already beginning to dispell the classic 
twilight. To it will succeed a more mellow glow, a light beneath 
which darkies may sing, cavaliers may ride, and the wisteria gleam 
ghostlike on the columns of the plantation house. Kennedy could 
begin work. Even Poe could breathe, at least, in the Richmond 
which Wirt and Gilmer and Randolph left him. He would have 
died heart-stifled in the city into which they first came. 


31 Cf. the collections in the University of Virginia Library, the Vir- 
ginia State Library, and the Library of Congress. Also letters from friends 
in Kennedy’s Life of William Wirt and Bruce’s John Randolph of Roanoke. 


